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Naturally, our impressions were concerned with outward things;
but from under the surface, the power of an unfamiliar tradi-
tion let itself be half inferred, half sensed intuitively. As regards
appearances, we had evidently said good-bye to everything
machine-moulded, Men's souls showed as little trace of it as
did their clothing. The occidental world might not have existed,
for all the notice that these people had taken of it: whereas
the same could not be said of the Garhwalis, nor even of the
Jadhs, all of whom, in one point or another, showed evidences
of having at some time impinged on the sphere of modernity.

Most of these Tibetans were drawn from the district of
Sarang, just "across the border. Their clothes, even those of
the poorest, were invariably made of materials which filled us
with envy. Their dark maroon gowns were worn over white
shirts fastened on one shoulder in the Chinese way. Their legs
were thrust into high cloth boots with flexible yak-hide soles,
held up by coloured garters. Most of them went bare-headed.
Some allowed their hair to hang wild and matted, others had
it plaited into pigtails, which they wound round their heads.
A few wore black felt caps with fur-lined earflaps. Nearly
everyone owned some jewellery, the poor, an irregular string
of uncut pebbles, the better-off, a silver chain with a chased
box containing an amulet. One ear was always pierced to take
a gilt and turquoise ear-ring.

They werfe mostly big-boned men with hairless faces darkened
many shades deeper than sallow through the effects of exposure
and of not washing: the severe climate of Tibet does not favour
frequent removal of the natural oil of the skin, A few had
broad features that might have been called bestial but for the
attractive smiles which sometimes illumined them. Others had
a curiously feminine look, which was matched by their high-
pitched voices, so that it took us a little time before we learned
to tell the sexes apart with any certainty. While remaining
normally serious, they could also be uproariously gay, break-
ing out into noisy and unrestrained laughter. They were open
in expression, in manner respectful yet dignified. When accept-
ing money they never troubled to count it. Their womenfolk
were equally cheerful and robust-looking. No one could have
thought of applying to them the epithet of weaker partners.
We gathered that they married later than the Hindus, at the
age of eighteen to twenty.